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with a good degree of liberality ; but we need far more, and would re- 
spectfully yet earnestly inquire, if you ought not to encourage this cause, 
among other Christians, by much larger appropriations through life, and 
finally in your wills ? Far more is expected of you than of others ; and, 
as you desire the general prevalence of pacific principles, we see no other 
way in which you can so effectually accomplish this object. A few from 
other denominations are now struggling for the support and extension of 
this cause ; and, if its wealthy friends would contribute half as much in 
proportion to their ability, we should soon have ample means of prosecut- 
ing our work with all the vigor requisite for the highest success. It seems 
to us that, while no cause is more worthy than this, none has been so 
sadly, so strangely neglected ; and, in view of the vast, momentous inter- 
ests at stake, we would earnestly call upon good men, — Christians, phi- 
lanthropists, and patriots, — to afford us the aid indispensable to the ac- 
complishment of our object. We ask, because we now need, as large 
contributions and bequests as you Blake to any other cause or object of 
Christian benevolence. It is vain to hope for full success without more, 
far more means; and to whom, if not to such as yourself, shall we look 
for the necessary funds ? 

The cause of peace needs another Howard in liberality as well as 
zeal. Men of talent, of learning and eloquence, have devoted them- 
selves to its service ; but their best efforts have, from the first, been shorn 
of more than half their efficacy by the great and constant lack of funds. 
Our best servants have been obliged to spend no small part of their time 
and energies in collecting money to carry on the cause, while benevolent 
men of wealth might easily have furnished the most ample means, and 
thus given it an impulse that would have more than quadrupled its suc- 
cess. To the cause of Prison Discipline, though needing scarce a lithe 
as much as the cause of Peace, John Howard gave, for more than fifteen 
years in succession, eight or ten thousand dollars a year. Is there no 
Howard of Peace to arise? Will none among the sons of wealth immor- 
talize himself in the gratitude of-nll coming ages, by devoting to this 
cause his scores and even hundreds of thousands? 



INFLUENCE OF THIS WAR ON THE MORALS OF THE 
NATION. 

The wholesale demoralization of war has long since passed into a 
proverb. It cannot be otherwise than fearfully prolific of influences per- 
nicious to good morals, as well as to vital godliness. It is steeped in 
pollution; it reeks with profligacy; it lives on the worst crimes; i! panders 
to the basest passions ; it sets at naught the ordinary rules of morality, and 
tramples in the dust at will every law of God, his Decalogue and his Gos- 
pel. These sweeping denunciations it were easy to prove ; but we now pro- 
pose, with little detail or illustration, to present, for the most serious con- 
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sideration of those who have at heart the permanent interests of piety and 
virtue among us, a few of the lendencies already developed by this war 
to undermine and corrupt the morals of the nation. 

Mark, then, the abominable dogma of ow country, right or wrong; — a 
principle as bad as any pirate ever professed, or the devil himself ever 
concocted: a dogma utterly incompatible with any standard of right, or 
any degree of either piety or virtue ; the very quintessence of a reckless, 
remorseless atheism, that would, if fully carried out, dethrone Jehovah 
himself, and turn the whole universe into one boundless hell, the paradise 
of villains and demons. We suspect that few of those who have echoed this 
watchword of irresponsible crime, ever seriously reflected upon its real 
character ; and sure we are that the respectable men of all parties who have 
catered or responded to it, could never have duly considered its import; 
but such facts cannot alter its nature, nor neutralize* its tendency to sap 
the very foundations of national morality. We have been amazed to see 
how suddenly the hurricane of war blew this dogma over the land, and 
how readily the highest, most respectable candidates for political 
favor have adopted this foul and atrocious sentiment as their own. Let 
war continue, and it is pretty sure to become the creed of the nation,^ — a 
creed as atheistic, as reckless, and as fata), if once put fully in practice, 
as was that which steeped Revolutionary France in profligacies foul as 
the pit, and deluged Europe wilh crime and blood. 

Note, also, the utter selfishness diffused by this war through the nation as our 
rule of conduct. It has pervaded, controlled and characterized this whole 
war from its origin to the present hour; and, if you scrutinize the orders 
and proclamations of our generals, or the instructions from our cabinet to 
their agents in this work of blood, or the policy pursued by our diplomat- 
ists in their attempts to negotiate a treaty of peace, or the grave commu- 
nications from the President himself, or the speeches made by men of 
each party in either House of Congress, you will find them, one and all, 
proceeding on the assumption, that we are to inquire, not what we ought 
to do, not what Christianity, or common humanity, or sound morality 
would require us to do, but merely what will subserve our own interests, 
without regard to the welfare or the rights of Mexico! Here is the very 
essence of freebootism; and, if they had been a gang of buccaniers sitting 
in conclave to plot the capture of a richly laden vessel, or to divide the 
prize among themselves, we should not have expected them, we could 
hardly conceive it possible for them, to proceed on principles more thor- 
oughly, more intensely selfish. .Tbe President, his generals and his secre- 
taries, the Senate and the House, all, with exceptions scarcely sufficient 
to make, the ru'e stand out in bold relief, have gone upon the robber 
principle of aggrandizing ourselves at the expense of Mexico. Even the 
staunchest opponents of the war have, for the most part, argued against 
it only on the grounds, that it was bad policy, that it would be disastrous to 
ourselves, and that the mad project of conquering and annexing all Mexico, 
would be fatal to our own interests. Scarce a word about the flagrant in- 
justice, the abominable wickedness, the cold-blooded, infamous inhuman- 
ity of the deed ! Not a whisper of what the precepts of Christianity, or 
15 * 
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the principles of morality, or the promptings of our common brotherhood 
or any rule of moral rectitude, would require us to do ! Even Senators, with 
the logic of a hardened, remorseless freebooter, have declared, — see the ar- 
gument of Senator Dickinson almost in these words, — that we have won a 
fair claim of right or fee-simple to nearly half of Mexico by the valor of our 
troops, and have written our title-deeds in the blood of our heroes — heroes 
from the alms-houses and Five Points of New York, from grog-shops, 
brothels and penitentiaries ! How long will it take such logic, in the high 
places of power, to poison, beyond cure or counteraction, the morals of 
our people at large, and set us adrift on a tide of general profligacy to 
certain and speedy ruin ? 

We had thought of directing attention to a few other points — the avowed 
disregard of moral principle not only by the abettors of this war, but even 
by some of its opponents; — Senator Crittenden himself declaring, that 
he "had nothing to do with the humanity of the question;" — the rapidity 
with which we have gone from bad to worse in its progress thus far, with 
disclosures now of ulterior purposes at which the nation, two years ago, 
would have revolted with horror; — the bold, confident claim to political 
fevors by multitudes whose chief merit is the fact of their having been 
engaged in this war, and the prediction, if not probability, that our next 
set of rulers are to consist mainly of returned volunteers; — the cool in- 
difference with which our papers and public men talk of our committing, 
against a feeble, prostrate neighbor, one of the most gigantic robberies 
recorded on the annals of the world, the seizure, by brute force, of terri- 
tory enough for an empire thrice as large as all France ; — the compara- 
tive silence of Christians themselves, their presses and their pulpits, re- 
specting a contemplated national crime that would disgrace even a horde 
of savages, and may well be expected to draw down upon us, for ages, 
the sorest judgments of heaven. There are many other points, to which 
we would fain have called attention ; but these brief suggestions must 
suffice for the present. We wish, merely, to put sober, fair-minded men, 
upon thinking about these matters ; and for such a purpose, we surely 
have said enough. 

We mean not, however, to charge these things as peculiar to the pres- 
ent war. They belong, substantially, to all war ; it would be difficult, if 
not impossible, to have war without them ; and we urge them, merely as 
so many arguments in favor of discarding the whole custom, and of 
putting in its place a system of rational, Christian substitutes, that shall, 
like our codes and courts of law for individuals, insure justice to nations 
without the blind, bruial arbitrament of the sword. 



TENDENCIES OF THIS WAR TO DESPOTISM. 

This war, like every other, is of necessity a temporary despotism in 
itself, and must tend to cast our whole government and character in its 
own mould. We neither accuse nor suspect any man in the nation of 



